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In Prison ¢ 


Preliminary reports from the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons show that 108 men had 
been recommended for parole during the 
first two weeks the new parole plan was in 
operation. 

The report covered only two institutions, 
Danbury, Conn., and Petersburg, Va., where 
there are about 600 Selective Service Act 
violators, both COs and non-COs. Since 
that time the plan has been extended to 
almost all federal institutions in a con- 
certed attempt to get as many as possible 
draft law prisoners paroled into service that 
will be acceptable to them and to govern- 
ment officials. 

During the first two weeks at Danbury 
and Petersburg, special prison local boards 
recommended 23 men to I-A and I-A-O 
(both COs and non-COs); four men to 
CPS; 23 men for special service under a 
IV-E classification; and 58 men to regular- 
type parole as being either physically un- 
fit or over 38. This last group also in- 
cluded both COs and non-COs. No break- 
down was available. P 

The report gave no indication’ of the 
number of men who might refuse thie clas- 
sifications offered them and thereby be in- 
eligible for parole: under ‘the plan. Such 
men may still apply for ‘regular third-of- 
term parole. 

It was understood that.seven Danbury 
COs have started a work-strike against the 

(Continued on page 2) 


Pulitzer 


Civilian Public Servire now includes a 
Pulitzer prize winner. 

The new assignee dignitary is Fred Carl- 
ton Mabee, Jr., of the New Lisbon, N. J., 
State Training School unit, whose new book 
“The American Leonardo: The Life of 
Samuel F. B.» Morse” was awarded a $500 
cash prize and the Pulitzer distinction 
“most distinguished American biography 
of the year.” 

Although the selections were widely an- 
nounced in the nation’s newspapers, none 
checked by the NSBRO mentioned that 
Mabee was a conscientious objector. The 
New York Times said only that his last 
address was the Civilian Public Service 
State Colony at New Lisbon, N. J. It 
also mis-spelled his name. 

The brief biography in the Times pointed 
out that Mabee was born in China, had 
been in Japan, Canada and the U. S. before 
he was three and had been around the 
world before he was nine. He is a graduate 
of Bates College and received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. 

“Mr. Mabie (sic) has tried his hand at 
many things... ,” the Times commented, 
a banged around generally, always rest- 
ess 


His mobility did not end with CPS. He 
has transferred, or n transferred nine 
times since he was first assigned to CPS 
No. 9, Petersham, Mass., Aug. 22, 1941, 
thereby becoming the most, or one of the 
most traveled men in CPS. 

Another move is in the offing. He is 
slated to become assistant director of the 
new Baptist unit at the State Home for 
Epileptics, Skillman Village, N. J. 





Strikes Twice 


A second tornado struck Magnolia, 
Ark., last month, caving in the roof 
of the college dormitory where some 
of the CPS men were housed after the 
first twister demolished their camp. 

Details were not immediately avail- 
able but it was understood that none 
of the men was hurt. 

Fifty men, in addition to those in- 
jured, are being continued until Aug. 
31 at Magnolia to help clean up the 
wreckage and close the camp. 











Special Projects 


Civilian Public Service broadened its 
religious base last week as the Baptists 
assumed administration of a unit at Skill- 
man Village, N. J., and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church was in line for a unit at 
Independence, Ia. 

Other new church groups which have 
decided on or are debating the administra- 
tion of units include the Episcopal Pacifist 
Fellowship, Disciples of Christ Department 
of Social Welfare, and the Congregational 
Christian Committee for COs. 

The Baptists, through their Home Mis- 
sion Society, will administer a 15-man unit 
at the State Home for Epileptics, Skill- 
man ‘Village. Carlton Mabee, the assistant 
director, was to transfer last week, while 
the other men were to be assigned as fast 
as the CPS manpower situation eases. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church’s 
Commission on Christian Social Action will 
also have a 15-man unit at the Independ- 
ence, Ia., State (mental) Hospital. Final 
approval hinges on’an inspection tour of 
the hospital by representatives of the Com- 
mission and the NSBRO. 

California Projects 

After two years of opposition, California 
last week appeared willing to ask for CPS 
units in state institutions. 

The NSBRO hoped that such a step 
would do much to end the feeling of dis- 
crimination by some western CPS men as 
a result of the fact that most of the cur- 
rent special projects are located in the east 
and therefore more available to eastern 
assignees. As in the rest of CPS, however, 
any new California units will depend on 
the general CPS manpower situation. 

According to the Southern California 
branch of the AFSC, approvals—or an 
agreement to withhold opposition—have 
been secured from the State Personnel 
Board, local American Legion posts, State 
Fish and Game representatives, the super- 
intendent of the Stockton Mental Hospital, 
the California Youth Authority, the per- 
sonnel officer of the Department of Insti- 


(Continued on page 2) 


W ho’s Complaining ? 
The NSBRO Advisory Section was a little 
at a loss after receiving a recent telegram 
from a Selective Service registrant who 
wired: 
“Have just been classified IV-F. Please 
advise.” 


Dependency 


Prospects for CPS dependency legisla- 
tion brightened a bit last week. 

A House Military Affairs subcommittee, 
after hearing testimony by Paul Comly 
French of the NSBRO, Col. Lewis F. Kosch 
and Lt.-Col. Francis V. Keesling of Selec- 
tive Service, approved in principle a bill to 
devote the “frozen” CPS farm account to 
the dependency needs of the men in camps 
and units. 

The measure now must be approved by 
the full committee and then by the House 
before it is passed to the Senate to go 
through the same procedure. In addition, 
because the bill involves the appropriation 
of money out of the Treasury, it may also 
be referred to the Appropriation Com- 
mittees. 

Although the “frozen fund,’ money 
earned by CPS farmers and by emergency 
farm labor, which they are not allowed to 
keep, now amounts to about $400,000, this 
will not permit a system of flat dependency 
grants at army rates, it was pointed out 
At this rate the fund would last only ‘a 
few months. Instead, CPS dependency 
benefits will be paid only on a basis of 
need. 

Reaction Varied 

Paul French, who with Col. Kosch and 
Col. Keesling was before the subcommittee 
for an hour and a half, reported that Con- 
gressional reaction to the proposal was 
varied. The opinion was expressed that any 
such legislation, if passed, should not imply 
the “right” of COs to dependency benefits 
to pay or to any similar provisions. 

It was also felt that the bill should be 
passed only if tight control over the dis- 
pensing of the fund should be given to 
Selective Service, with perhaps local boards 
investigating the need of individuals. 

Other restrictions included: 

That the amount available for CPS 
dependents be limited to the farm fund, 
together with any future additions to the 
account. 

That there be a limit of eligibility for al- 
lowances which would stop as soon as men 
were discharged from camp. 

That grants be never more than the gov- 
ernment’s share of the allotments paid to 


(Continued on page 2) 


Food for Europe 


CPS men, among others, were being 
urged last month to send food packages 
to the President, to Lord Halifax and to 
Churchill for forwarding to the starving 
children of Europe. 

This plan to dramatize the issue was 
“conceived spontaneously by a group of 
some 500 people after listening to Howard 
Kershner’s plea for food for these children,” 
the announcement declared. 

The instructions asked everyone to buy 
raisins, dried milk, eggs, fruit, butter and 
other high protein or vitamin foods and 
mail the packages to Churchill, Halifax and 
Roosevelt. 

At the same time it was learned that 
one of the first of these packages was re- 
turned to a Coshocton, O., camper from 
the U. 8. State Department with a note 
and the explanation, “Undeliverable.” 
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Dependency— (from page 1) 
service men. That the procedure be re- 
viewed by Congress after a year of opera- 


tion, 

The final bill will be handled as a sub- 
stitute for the Cole bill, H. R. 3199, which 
proposed to devote the farm account to the 
office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 


Proposed Wording 

Accordingly, the wording of the proposed 
bill ran as follows: : 

“That the amounts heretofore received 
and now held in a special deposit account 
by the Treasury of the United States from 
the services of conscientious objectors are 
hereby appropriated for the Selective Serv- 
ice System; and any amount hereafter ac- 
cruing to the Treasury of the United 
States from the services of conscientious 
objectors shall be credited to the Selective 
Service System; and all such fund shall be 
available for expenditure by the Director 
of Selective Service, through the Chief of 
Finance, United States Army, only in pay- 
ment of allowances to needy- dependents of 
conscientious objectors assigned to work 
of national importance pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, during the 
period of service of such conscientious ob- 
jectors in such work. 

“Payment of allowances under this Act 
shall be made only on the basis and to 
the extent of the need of the dependents of 
conscientious objectors serving in work of 
national importance as determined by the 
Director of Selective Service under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by him, 
but the rate of allowance to the dependent 
or dependents of a conscientious objector 
shall never exceed the amount of the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the family al- 
lowance that would be payable to such 
persons under the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942, as amended, were 
the conscientious objector a member of the 
armed forces. 


Further Provisions 


“No payment shall be made to the 
dependents of a conscientious objector for 
any period prior to the date of applica- 
tion of the conscientious objector to the 
Director of Selective Service for such re- 
lief to his dependents. The term ‘depend- 
ents’ in this Act shall include only persons 
bearing a relationship to the conscientious 
objector applying for their relief which is 
one of the relationships specified and de- 
fined for ‘dependents’ of servicemen under 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942, as amended. 

“The funds herein appropriated and pro- 
vided for, unless sooner exhausted, shall 
remain available for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act until May 15, 1945, and 
so long thereafter as Congress may extend 
and continue in effect the provisions of the 


Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended.” 


Special Projects— (from page 1) 


tutions, the CIO Hospital Workers and the 
State Employees Association. 


“Guinea Pigs” 

Forty-five CPS men will serve as volun- 
teers for two months beginning June 1 in 
an extension of the atypical pneumonia 
experiments begun last fall at the Gatlin- 
burg, Tenn., camp. Five additional CPS 
men will act as orderlies. 

At the end of the two-month period, 


another 45 men will be used for a second 
two-month period. 

The experiments will be under the super- 
vision of the Office of the Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Army which has rented a 
hotel at Southern Pines, N. C., to secure 
the necgssary housing accommodations and 
segregation. Most volunteers will probably 
come from nearby camps. _ 

Atypical pneumonia has increased con- 
siderably in the past eight years, accord- 
ing to the prospectus, and is now a problem 
both in military and civilian populations 
The current tests are an attempt to find 
out as much as possible about the disease, 
its contagion, and its relation to other 
diseases. 


Requests for Projects 


During the manpower restrictions on new 
CPS special projects, requests have piled 
up in the NSBRO for 70 men as increases 
in present units, as well as 245 men or more 
in new projects. 

The list includes agricultural experiment 
stations, dairy herd testers, mental hos- 
pitals,, “guinea pig” projects, and Public 
Health units. 


Turned Down 


A tentative pro by the Institute of 
Inter-American airs to use CPS men in 
a project to design new farm hand-tools for 
South American use was turned down by 
Nelson Rockefeller, the Coordinator, it was 
understood last week. 

Mr. Rockefeller was quoted as saying 
that he had been careful not to ask for 
deferments for his employes and did not 
feel he could replace his normal personnel 
with IV-E assignees. 


In Prison—(from page 1) 


recent operations of the Regular Parole 
Board, which reputedly granted only five 
out of 25 regular parole requests at Dan- 
bury, denied 13 and continued seven. Seven 
others were already work-striking against 
the prison system. 


(Continued on page 7) 


W enger Group 


Six probationers from the Wells Tannery, 
Pa., camp went home last month as soon 
as their probations were lifted. They would 
not remain as assignees under Selective 
Service, the camp explained. 

All six, members of the Wenger Men- 
nonite group, Lancaster County, Pa., re- 
fused to go to CPS in 1941 until they were 
put there on probation by a Federal Dis- 
trict Court in January, 1942. 

Since they were given an assignee status 
last month as soon as the court ordered 
their probation lifted, they are now liable 
for prosecution as Selective Service Act 
violators. 

The six are: Isaac S. Eby, Daniel W. 
Hoover, Isaac M. Rissler, David W. Shirk, 
Elam 8. Shirk, George M. Zimmerman. 

Another group of four Wenger Men- 
nonites are now serving their second sen- 
tences for refusal to report to CPS. After 
serving about four months of their original 
five year terms, their sentences were 
shortened to the time already served be- 
cause the judge believed them eligible for 
farm deferments. 

Their local board put them back into 
IV-E, however, and a second refusal to 


report to CPS resulted in second prison 
sentences. 
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Religious A genctes 


On May 1, 1944, there were 6,985 men in 
CPS. They were working with these ad- 
ministrative agencies: 

American Friends Service Committee—30 
units 

Regular camps 

Special projects 


RR er eae 1,674 men 
Brethren Service Committee—30 units 
Regular camps 
Special projects 


Total ..1,820 men 

Mennonite Central Committee—45 units 

Regular camps .... 
Special projects 


900 


1,283 
Total 2,946 men 

Association of Catholic Conscientious Ob- 

jectors—2 units 

Special projects ¢ 68 men 
Methodist Commission on World Peace 

—2 units 

Special projects 66 men 
Government administration—4 units 


Regular camps ... 225 
Special projects (Coast and 
Geod.) ; 40 
Total 265 men 
Cooperative administration—(BSC, MCC, 
AFSC)—1 unit 
Regular camp . 66 men 
Detached service and misc. 
Total 80 men 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society will administer the CPS unit at 
Skillman Village, N. J. The unit will work 
at the State Home for epileptics. Carleton 
Mabee will be assistant director. 


Prisons 


According to the Reporter’s tabulations 
about 1,735 conscientious objectors have 
been sentenced to prison for violation of 
the Selective Service Act from May 5, 1943 
through April 22, 1944. Just about 80 per 
cent of these were Jehovah’s Witnesses, most 
of whom claim exemption as ministers 
(IV-D). 

The largest single group was imprisoned 
for refusal to report for induction into the 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Civilian Public Service—the Third Year 





CPS Base Camp Population 
by Technical Agencies May, 
1943-May, 1944 


May 15, May 1, 
Agency 1948 1944 
Forest Service . 1,928 (15) 1,357 (11) 
Soil Conservation 1,362 (11) 1,209 (12) 
Park Service 599 (5) 565 (5) 
Bur. Reclamation 284 (2) 336 (4) 
Farm Security Adm. 275 (2) 270 (2) 


Gen’l Land Office . 131 (1) 114 (1) 


Figures in parenthesis show the 
number of camps for each technical 
agency. 

Forest Service figures include a few 
men working on a State Game Re- 
serve; Soil Conservation figures in- 
clude men working with Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission. 

Mancos and Lapine, government 
camps, are included in this listing; 
both are Bureau of Reclamation 
camps. 











CPS—by Religion 


These are the non-historic peace church 
denominations of the men in CPS as of 
March 1, 1944. Only those denominations 
having ten or more men in CPS are in- 
cluded in this list: 


Assemblies of God ............... 
Associated Bible Students... . 
Baptists, Northern 
Baptists, Southern 
Catholic 
Christadelphian 
Christian Scientist 
Church of Christ ............ 
Church of God, Independent 
Church of God—7th Day. . 
Church of God—Indiana... 
Congregational Christian 
Disciples of Christ 

Dunkard Brethren 

Episcopalian 

Evangelical 

Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Evangelical and Reformed 
First Century Gospel 


First Divine Association...... tae 
Jehovah’s Witnesses .... 204 
ER os Sek a'ss hcuce os . 
age ST Cre ere Ee ee 75 
RI ECR peared eee re ee ae 605 
I a bos oe kee oe te 15 
NE BOE OS ren ree 394 
Pentecostal CE ie ee 16 
Presbyterian, ky WY RS 151 
IES) iy Cireve ccd ted bol aden 11 
Russian Molokan ................ 32 
Unitarians ............ 39 
Sn ON gs ooeanbas 19 
Wer Resisters League ........ 64 


On May 1, 1944, Selective Service figures 
for members of the historic peace churches 
were: 

Mennonite (including 59 Brethren 

in Christ) ....... 
Brethren .. 
Society of Friends 


On the raifiy spring morning of May 15, 
1941, the first CPS camp opened at Mary- 
land’s Patapsco State Park near Baltimore. 
Some 25 conscientious objectors, pale from 
city life, donned new dungarees over store 
clothes, ‘awkwardly posed with tools for 54 
reporters and photographers. According to 
eyewitnesses the CPS program got under 
way with a meal of badly burned tomato 
soup. 

One year later 2,699 CPS men ate better 
soup in thirty base camps from New Hamp- 
shire to California. Forestry, soil con- 
servation, park service were the projects 
but special projects began to appear over 
the horizon; Alexian Bros. Hospital, Crest- 
view, Beltsville. 

One year ago, May 15, 1943, CPS had 
grown to 6,178 men. About 27 per cent, 
1,688 men were actually on special projects; 
another 900 were slated to go. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


During the past year the number of men 
on special projects increased. On April 1, 
1944 there were 6,974 men in CPS. About 
44 per cent, 3,078 men were working on 
special projects. In addition there were 
about 250 additional openings to be filled. 
By May 15, 1944, there will be close to 
3,300 CPS men working on special projects. 

During the year, Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation and the China Unit opened for 
260 men; were closed after Congressional 
action. The parachute smoke jumpers got 
under way, the Puerto Rican unit was ex- 
panded to three sub-units, ‘as was the 
Florida hookworm project. Training schools 
and agricultural experimental stations were 
approved for the first time; a large number 
of mental hospitals were added, expanded. 

During the year, CPS “guinea pigs” work- 
ing on scientific experiments doubled and 
the experiments were put under one camp 
listing, CPS 115. 

Three government camps a peur te during 
this period—Mancos, Col.; Lapine, Ore., 
Germiask, Mich. The Department of Com- 
merce weather station at Mt. Weather, Va., 
opened for CPS men and the first Coast 
and Geodetic Survety unit began work. A 
sub-unit of the Puerto Rican group was 
opened in the Virgin Islands. 

Probably the greatest numerical increase 
in special projects was in mental hospitals. 
Last May 15, 856 men were working in 

(Continued on page 4) 
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CPS Cost 


On Jan. 1, 1944, the cost of CPS to the 
churches was about $3,600,000. In addition, 
the cost of CPS to the government was be- 
tween two and three million dollars. 

Up to that date, the Historic 





Peace 


Churches paid the following estimated 

amounts for their own members in CPS: 
Mennonites $1,470,000 
Brethren 450,000 
Friends 400,000 


The cost of the non-peace church men 
was $1,310,000. 

Total contributions from non-Historic 
Peace Churches totalled about $497,000 on 
Feb. 29, 1944. 


3 Years— (from page 3) 


mental hospitals, on April 
were working there. This 
single project in CPS. 

The ‘special farm projects started shortly 
before May 15, 1943. By that date 350 
dairy farmers, 50 dairy testers were work- 
ing. At the,present, 470 men are on dairy 
farms, 156 as dairy testers, 152 in agricul- 
tural stations, a total of 778 farm workers. 

The movement toward special projects 
was temporarily slowed in February, 1944 
when Selective Service refused to approve 
any new special projects until base camp 
numbers were brought up to full strength. 


DISCHARGES 


From May 15, 1943 to the present, CPS 
has shown a tvtal increase of only about 
800 men. This is partly due to the dis- 
charge during the same period of more than 
1,000 men. 

From the beginning of the program until 
May 15, 1943, a total of 940 men was dis- 
charged from CPS: 


1, 1944, 1,404 
is the largest 


Physical disability 407 
Armed forces (I-A and I-A-O) 304 
Over age ae 
Occupation : 62 
Dependency PS oo 
Other ; ae 


During the eleven and a half months 
from May 15, 1943 to May 1, 1944, at least 
1,022 men were discharged (April figures are 
probably incomplete). 


Physical disability 587 
I-A-O 207 
I-A ‘ 100 
Over age My 47 
EN Oe ae oe 66 
RO re... sek AS, , 5 
Ce Lo eee eee y PRMD EE love Sins 10 
Thus, 1,962 men hil e been discharged 


since the beginning of the program, not 
counting walkouts. 

Over 46 per cent of all the physical dis- 
charges were due, at least in part, to mental 
disabilities. 


Special Projects, 


May 15, 1943-May 1, 1944 





Project May 165, 1943 May 1, 1944 
Mental hospitals 33 units 37 units 
856 men 1,440 men 
Training schools 5 units 13 units 
87 men 242 men 
General hospitals 2 units 2 units 
53 men 87 men 
Guinea pig 10 experiments 17, experiments 
55 men 124 men 
Dairy farms 12 states—26 counties 12 states—27 counties 
350 men 446 men 
Agricultural exp. stations 2 units 8 units 
35 men 160 men 
Foreign serv. and training 39 men none 
Dairy testers .... Sie 33 men 160 men 
Florida health service 1 unit 3 units 
23 men 95 men ' 
Puerto Rico 1 unit 4 units (including 
Virgin Islands) 
° 14 men 53 men 
Coast and Geodetic.............. 10 men 40 men 
Parachute jumpers ee 15 men 43 men 
Bowie (coop. admin.) 62 men 66 men 
Mt. Weather none 68 men 
Administr. Detailed Serv. 43 men 67 men 
Individual Detached Serv........ 10 men 8 men 
Government camps none 265 men 
Total not including govt. camps 1,688 men 3,134 men 





Different listings for I-A and I-A-O were 
not kept in the beginning of the program. 
Most of the occupational discharges were 
for farm workers. 

Through May 1, 1944, 131 men were 
known to have walked out of CPS or gone 
on work-strike and were dropped from the 
records. Accurate figures are apt to be a 
little late on walkouts, as some of the men 
listed as AWOL turn up in the army. 

Most of the occupational discharges were 
for farm workers. There have been only 
nine of these since January 1944. 

Thirteen men in CPS have died since the 
Sogeins of the program. 

he drop in the figures for dependency 
PO eB is due to the tightening of the 
draft regulations for the entire country. 
Pre-Pearl Harbor children, other depend- 
ents are no longer grounds for draft defer- 
ment nor for CPS discharge. 


DEPENDENCY 


In the late summer of 1943 it became ap- 
parent that the armed forces needed more 
men, that the supply of unmarried men 
was running out. Provisions were made by 
Congress for the dependents of men in the 
armed forces and dependency was no longer 
considered grounds for deferment. 

Fathers, even administrative (pre-Pear|! 
Harbor) fathers, were drafted into the army 
and into CPS. But CPS men received no 
pay, CPS dependents received no govern- 
ment allotments. A survey of CPS men 
taken in Sept. 1943 showed that some 35 
per cent of the men already in CPS had 
some type of dependency problem. Though 
most pacifists feel that the responsibility 
for caring for the families lies with the gov- 
ernment, a Dependency Council was set up 
in September, 1943 to care for the imme- 
diate cases until such time as the govern- 
ment assumes the responsibility. 

Representatives of the three administra- 
tive agencies, Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee, Brethren Service Committee, American 
Friends Service Committee, together with 
representatives of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, form the Dependency Council. 

Mennonite men in MCC camps, Brethren 


men in BSC camps are helped with their 
dependency problems by those committees. 
The AFSC handles the dependency prob- 
lems of all men in Friends camps. All 
other CPS men, men in government camps, 
in prison are helped by the Dependency 
Council. 

At the present the Council is supported 
one third by the Mennonites, one third by 
the Brethren, the rest by FOR and other 
groups, with one third of the cases from 
prison and government camps assigned to 
the AFSC. 

Fourteen other religious organizations are 
attempting to meet the dependency needs 
of the members of their denominations in 
CPS. 

Men now coming into CPS are asked 
about their dependency problems when they 
are assigned to camps; men already in 
camp work through their camp director. 

About 75 men a month express need for 
help, the majority of whom are taken care 
of by the agencies. 

With the cooperation of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, a dependency questionnaire 
has been sent to every CO in prison. So 
far complete returns from three prisons are 
in. 

Exclusive of the work of the agencies, the 
Council was making direct allotments to 
24 families by April 15, 1944 and 90 cases 
were pending. If the assignee is willing, a 
local representative of the Council gets in 
touch with the family of the man they are 
helping. If the family consents, local 
sources of aid are used. Direct financial 
allotments are made by the Council on an 
individual basis depending on the need. 


BILL 


Rep. Cole of New York introduced a bill 
last September authorizing the use of the 
funds earned by CPS men in farm work to 
go into civilian relief administered by 
OFRRA. This money has been going into 
a “frozen” fund in the Treasury, to be spent 
by the government after the war. Paul 
Comly French, executive secretary of the 
NSBRO, suggested before the House Mili- 
tary affairs committee that this money be 
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used for CO dependency. The bill is still 
in committee. 


PAY 


Two government rulings made since May 
15, 1943 have an indirect hearing on pay 
for CPS men. On Sept. 1, 1943 the Comp- 
troller General allowed the Department of 
Commerce to pay an allowance of $5 a 
month to the men working on the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. This was to be con- 
strued as a cash allotment for expenses in- 
volved, maintenance, and not as compen- 
sation. This was a reversal of a ruling by 
the same office on the same subject which 
had been made the previous April. 

In Jan. 1944, a letter from the NSBRO 
to Gen. Hershey requested Selective Service 
to ask the Comptroller General for a ruling 
as to whether the men on farms and in hos- 
pitals might be allowed to keep the money 
they earned there, not in excess of $50 a 
month Selective Service finally refused 
this request in April, 1944, feeling that such 
action was up to Congress. 

An American Civil Liberties Union com- 
mittee visited the President in March, 1944 
with a number of concerns about the treat- 
ment of COs in this country. Among them 
were requests for pay for COs up to $50 
a month provision for CO dependents, acci- 
dent compensation for COs. 

CPS men get no pay, the highest general 
allowance for clothes, shoes, soap and razor 
blades is $15 a month. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Every month, 


draft boards throughout 
the country 


classify a few hundred men 
IV-E, assign them to CPS camps. And 
every month (with two exceptions) less 
than three quarters of them arrive in camp. 

The largest percentage of non-arrivals are 
men who were reclassified at the last minute, 
next largest group are “delinquents,” men 
who refuse to report to CPS. A few have 
their assignments cancelled at the last 
minute. 

From May 15, 1944 through April 1, 1944, 
2,833 men were classified IV-E and were 
assigned to camp; 1,911 or some 67 per cent 
arrived. 

After a registrant has been classified 
IV-E and given his physical, the NSBRO 
is notified on SS Form 48. The NSBRO 
sends out a questionnaire to the man on the 
same day. On the basis of the information 
on the returned questionnaire, the man is 
assigned to camp. His camp preference is 
subject at the present to these restrictions: 


1. According to Selective Service ruling, 
he must be assigned at least 100 miles from 
his home and from his local draft board. 
On the West Coast the minimum is 200 
miles. 

2. SS will. not pay transportation when a 
closer camp of the same agency is available. 

3. Original assignments during the past 
year have been almost entirely westward. 

4. The administrative agencies instruct 
the NSB not to assign men to camps whose 
capacity has been reached. 

5. The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has asked that only men who are 
either members of the Society of Friends or 
men that specifically request Friends camps 
be assigned to their camps. All men for, 
AFSC camps east of Illinois are assigned to 
the reception camp at Big Flats, N. Y 
Men who live too close to Big Flats are 
assigned to Powellsville, Md. 

6. Doctors, dentists can be assigned di- 
rectly to hospital units rather than having 


to wait the customary 90 days before enter- 
ing special services. 


TRANSFERS 


On March 15, 1944, there were 103 differ- 
ent CPS camps from Maine (Pownal) to 
California (Belden, Coleville, North Fork, 
Three Rivers, Camino Glendora); from Ft. 
Steilacoom, Wash., to St. Thomas in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Over 200 men transfer from camps to 
special projects or back again every month. 
In addition between 50 and 75 men transfer 
from one base camp to another every 
month, 

As transfers from camp to camp must be 
approved by the camp directors and the 
administrative agency before they are pre- 
sented to Selective Service for clearance, 
almost all of them are approved. Transfers 
are usually granted for religious or depend- 
ency reasons, or to work on another type 
of project. 

FURLOUGH 

CPS men in base camps are given 30 
days furlough a year. Men working in hos- 
rere or other special projects get the same 

vacations as the other employees—usually 
two weeks a year. Furloughs on any pro}- 
ect cannot exceed the maximum of thirty 
days. 

Camp directors are authorized to grant 
up to ten days emergency furlough in the 
case of death or serious illness in the family. 
(This is not additional free time—this is 
furlough granted before it is earned and 
must be made up.) 

Requests for emergency furlough for 
other causes or for over ten days must be 
approved by SS. Requests range from the 
man who had his home blown away by a 


tornado (it was granted) and requests for 
religious holidays (sometimes granted, 
sometimes not) to the request of the man 
whose brother was about to be inducted. 
He wanted to go home to keep his mother 
from getting lonely (it was denied). 

There are about ten emergency furloughs 
a month, 


FARM FINANCES 


More than $35,000 is earnefl every month 
by CPS men working on dairy farms, as 
dairy testers, in agricultural experimental 
stations, and by the emergency farm work- 
ers. They are not allowed to keep this 
money, which, after expenses are deducted, 
is put in a “frozen” fund of the U. S. 
Treasury. 

Men working on private farms earn (in 
theory) the prevailing wages for farm hands 
in that vicinity; testers and agricultural 
station workers average $50 a month, dairy 
farmers average $55. 

An allowance of $15 a month is given the 
men for clothing, other expenses. Medical 
and dental expenses, travel from base camp, 
insurance and an administrative —. 
of $1.50 a month are deducted. The U. S. 
Treasury gets the rest. 

So far, about $400,000 had been received 
through March, 1944. The NSBRO handles 
much of the finances, and is keeping a 
record of each man’s earnings. 


REEMPLOY MENT 


The readjustment of a few thousand pa- 
cifists to more normal life may not be the 
largest problem the country will have t 
face. But to the 10,000 men who have been 
in CPS, the 3,000 that have been in prisons, 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Men sen. een to CPS May, 1943—March 1, 1944 


|| Arrived in.Camp Rectal Cancae Cancelled] \Delinquent | Other 





















































|| Number || 
Month | | Assigned|| . | | | | | 
| No. % || No.| % || No. % ||No.| % |No.| % 
iT] | i] | | 
May 1943....|| 378 248 | 66 76 | 20 || 20/5 || 34/ 9 0|0 
BD Bion dens « 446 337 | 76 53/12 |} 19} 4 || 35} 8 || 2| .4 
“RRO SA || 272 183 | 67 38 | 14 6|2 || 45/16 || O|o 
August......... | 264 170 | 64 43) 16 || 13/5 || 37| 14 || 1]. .4 
September...... 240 179 | 75 24 | 10 7/13 || 30] 12 0/0 
October. ....... | 228 153 | 67 21/ 9 || 15/7 || 38/17 1| .4 
November...... | 182 98 64 16 | ll 6) 4 31 | 20 1 6 
December... ... | 204 123 | 60 21 | 10 5|2 || 52| 25 3/1 
January 1944..|/ 221 141 | 67 21/ 9 6|3 || 46| 21 7|3 
February....... 199 131 66 15 8 5/3 38 | 19 8|\4 
Totals....... | 2604 1763 | 64% || 328 | 13%|| 100) 4%||386 | 15%|| 23 | 1% 


























Percentage figured to the nearest whole number. 


“Other” includes delayed and appeals. 


Arrivals in Camp March, 1944—172; April, 1944—98. 
Other figures for March and April are not yet compiled. 


3 Years— (from page 5) 


the unknown thousands of I-A-O’s, to the 
new pacifists, it is a real problem. 

The complete plans for a CPS research 
unit on demobilization and reemployment 
have not been finally approved. The agen- 
cies will work with the men in their camps, 
will cooperate with the other agencies on 
research and other mutual problems. A 
complete file of the skills, experience, and 
vocational desires of all CPS men is near- 
ing completion. 

Research on employment trends has got- 
ten under way, past plans for demobilization 
are being studied, contacts are being made 
with government agencies. 


RELIEF WORK 


Last war, 99 COs were released from army 
camps and prisons for overseas relief work. 

This war, foreign relief work for IV-E 
men has been a long and, so far, losing 
battle. 

The AFSC planned to send six CPS men 
to England to do relief work during the 
“blitz” but official disapproval stopped the 
plans. The MCC had similar plans for 
work in South America. The BSC selected 
a dozen CPS men for medical service in 
China, bought ambulances and other medi- 
cal equipment, trained the men at Lagro, 
Ind. A week before sailing the State De- 
partment refused to issue passports. This 
was in March, 1942. 

For more than a year negotiations went 
on with government officials to allow CPS 
men to work abroad. 

Finally in March, 1943, the President of 
the United States and Selective Service 
gave their approval to a 70 man CPS medi- 
cal unit for China. Soon after a college 
training program for CPS foreign relief 
workers was approved. 

The college program opened June 7, 1943 
when about 60 men entered Manchester 
College, Ind., under the BSC. On June 12 
about the same number started at Goshen 
College, Ind., under the BSC. On June 12 
Committee. The Friends program started 
at Haverford, Swarthmore, Guilford and 


Earlham on July 1, 1943. Eight men from 
the first China unit sailed in June. 

A rider tacked on to the 71 billion dollar 
War Department Appropriation Bill in late 


June by Rep. Starnes of Alabama forbade 
training and foreign service for COs. Con- 
gress passed the bill including the rider and 


training in the colleges stopped. Seven of 
the eight men returned months later from 
South Africa; the eighth had been classi- 
fied IV-F and was allowed to go on to 
China. 

But CPS men back in base camps and 
special projects are going on with their 
relief training on their own spare time. 
Schools for relief training are going on, at 
least in: Alexian Brothers Hospital, Chi- 
cago: both Duke University units, Howard, 
R. I. mental hospital unit, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
Beltsville and Laurel, Md., Orlando, Fla., 
and Denison, Ia. 


Prisons— (from page 3) 


army; this is true of the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses as well as for the other COs. Refusal 
to report to CPS is next highest on the list. 

On Feb. 3, 1944, the Advisory Section of 
the NSBRO figured that there were 2,709 
COs in Federai Prison. Of these 1,815 
were Jehovah’s Witnesses. Since then 408 
more COs have been imprisoned, of whom 
331 were JWs. Not counting parole since 
that time, some 3,100 COs are in prison 
now for violation of the draft act. 

An estimated 500 additional COs have 
served their sentences and been released, 
bringing the total of CO convictions in this 
war to at least 3,600 men. This is about 
half of all convictions for violation of the 
Selective Service Act. 
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In Prison—(from page 2) 
Prison Visits 

The Jehovah’s Witnesses,- American 
Friends Service Committee and _ the 
NSBRO are now engaged in prison visiting 
programs. 

Jehovah’s Witness representatives are 
currently visiting men at Tallahassee, Fla., 
El Reno, Okla., Texarkana, Tex., Danbury, 
Conn., and Leavenworth, Kans. 

James Mullin of the AFSC has been to 
the Lewisburg, Pa., and Petersburg, Va., in- 
stitutions, and is now touring Milan, Mich., 
Chillicothe, O., Terre Haute, Ind., Ashland, 
Ky., and Mill ‘Point, W. Va. Mullin is not 
confining his visits to CO prisoners but is 
traveling in accordance with the Friends’ 
historie concern for men in prison. 

Latest visit of Winslow H. Osborne of 
the NSBRO was a second trip to the U. 8. 
Army Disciplinary Barracks at Green 
Haven, N. Y. He reported that one of the 
16 COs he saw there last January has been 
restored to full army status at the man’s 
own request, but five new men brought 
the total to 20. 

“It would appear that a very large per- 
centage of these might be released under 
the Billings decision,” he stated, “as soon 
as the details of this procedure are com- 
pleted. 

“It is hoped that discharge under the 
Billings decision will be allowed without 
the necessity of formal habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings in cases where army records in- 
dicate that the man comes clearly under its 
terms. A number of cases have been 
brought to the attention of the War De- 


partment.” 
Paroled 


Five COs have been authorized for spe- 
cial IV-E paroles during the past two weeks. 
All five requests antedate the new parole 
extension plan. They are: 

Wesley G. Smith, Danbury to Big Flats. 

Wayne Amburgy Ashland to Mancos. 

Bery! Stein, Sandstone to Lapine. 

George Zollner, Ashland to Mancos. 

Andrew Osgyan, Lewisburg to Lapine. 

Imprisoned 

A total of 47 men, designated as COs 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between April 22 and May 5 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
the total, 40 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included five men who had 
walked out of CPS. Donald E. Baker and 
Alan B. McRae of the Cascade Locks, Ore., 
camp, were each sentenced to two years at 
MeNeil Island, Wash. Three Jehovah’s 
Witnesses from the Magnolia, Ark., camp, 
each received five years at Montgomery, 
Ala. They were Luther F. and James E. 
Melton, and Raymond C. Tubbs. 


COs and the Law 


R. Boland Brooks was to stand trial this 
month for his refusal to report to CPS 
after a Federal Court dismissed his charges 
that CPS was unconstitutional. 

Brooks, a former director of the Na- 
tional Committee for COs, and a former 
staff member of the NSBRO, included in 
his pre-trial petition almost all of the legal 
complaints that other COs have brought up 
piece-meal in the past. 

Judge Simon Rifkind, of New York City, 
denied each of the challenges individually, 
however, and refused to dismiss the indict- 
ment. 

He ruled that CPS was not a violation of 
the First Amendment (religious liberty) 


and cited two Supreme Court decisions, 
Macintosh and Barnette, as support. He 
also commented : 

“Logie looks askance at one who, as- 
serting his right to freedom of religion, re- 
fuses to have any share in resisting an 
enemy who has declared war on us and 
whose first act in every land he has in- 
vaded | has been to abolish freedom of re- 
ligion.” 

Nor was CPS a violation of the 13th 
Amendment (the right of Congress to raise 
armies), he declared. Brooks’ argument 
that CPS was unconstitutional because it 
was conscription for other than military 
purposes, Judge Rifkind described as “an 
attack on a straw man.’ 

“It is sufficient that in the judgment of 
Congress such labor is of national im- 
portance ; that its performance by assignees 
releases others for services more directly 
concerned with military action; and that 
assignment of conscientious objectors tends 
to deter others from asserting a claim to 
exemption.” 


Other Charges 


Brooks had also charged that CPS was 
“quasi-penal detention in isolated intern- 
ment camps,” that it was “labor without 
pay,” that there was no choice of type of 
service or location, that it would con- 
stitute labor internment for six months 
after the war, that officials are empowered 
to inflict punishments on assignees without 
hearings or appeal, and that there was no 
provision for dependents, death or disability 
benefits. 

Some of these, Judge Rifkind refused to 
consider, saying that they “are not now 
in issue.” The lack of pay and other pro- 
visions he said was entirely a Congressional 
affair, and pointed out that Congress knows 
of these conditions and has so far not seen 
fit to change them. 

Ernest Angell, ACLU attorney for 
Brooks, plans to appeal the decision. 


George Reeves 

George B. Reeves, the other former di- 
rector of the NCCO, and with Brooks a 
former staff member of the NSBRO, had 
also instituted ¢egal proceedings last week. 

Reeves has filed a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus on the grounds that he is 
being illegally held at the Lapine, Ore., 
government camp. 

He stated in his petition that he had no 
opportunity to submit new evidence to his 
appeal board, and was, in effect, denied an 
appeal because the Selective Service State 
Director took one for him, reputedly so he 
could be assigned to camp before his 38th 
birthday. The petition will be heard in 
the U. 8. District Court at Portland, Ore. 

Billings Decision 

A West Coast Jehovah’s Witness was 
trying to find out last week if the Supreme 
Court’s Billings decision would apply to 
CPS as well as to the army. 

In the Billings decision, the Supreme 
Court ruled that a man could not be con- 
sidered as part of the army if he refused 
to take the oath and be finger printed. 

Accordingly Raymond Schafer, Jeho- 
vah’s Witness “Pioneer,” asked a Spokane, 
Wash., Federal Court if it would be pos- 
sible to report to a CPS camp but still 
refuse induction. 

This procedure would be necessary, he 
claimed through his attorney A. L. Wirin, 
so that a Jehovah’s Witness who had re- 
ceived a IV-E classification instead of a 
ministerial IV-D might exhaust his legal 
possibilities of protest. 


Must Report First 

The Supreme Court had previously ruled 
that a registrant must comply with the 
order of his local board to report for serv- 
ice before he can sue for a writ of habeas 
corpus to get a review of his classification. 
Otherwise he has violated a legal order and 
any arbitrariness in his peareenee: is im- 
material. 

Schaer himself is now in * prison for re- 
fusing to report to CPS. He says now, 
however, that he would be willing to report 
in order to get a court review of his clas- 
sification, so long as he is permitted to re- 
fuse induction. 

This was called an “important and far- 
reaching issue” by the Los Angeles ACLU 
office, because of the great numbers of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses who refuse CPS be- 
cause they consider themselves ministers. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. In addition, 
those listed under Military Service dis- 
charges include those who have requested 
such discharge although it may not have 
been granted by the time this appears. 

For Military Service 

Belton: Eldo N. Evenson, 


: 1AO. 
Greystone Park, N. J., Hospital: Elmer Flickinger, 
Pa., Hospital: James 8. Rigberg, IA. 
R. Ramirez, IA. 


D. 
: Edward F, Ament, IAO. 
, Conn., Hospital: Harry W. Kunkel, 


pos susville: 7, 8S. Carter, IA; Eric N. Van 


der Water 
ney cm “Hospital: H. Seeley 
Wells 5, . Wilson, TAO. 
For Physical noah nog 
Big Flats: fa nee F. Wiggi 

ille amin H. Toning, John H. Nom- 

land, oe 

Glendora: Elmer Sn Breidenstein, John C. Thomp- 


son. 
Grottoes: Paul N. Sauder. 
Kane: Elton M. Osborne. 
Lincoln, Nebr., Ag. Unit: 
Luray: James E. Lehman. 

Mancos: Breelon P. Mills. 
Mt. Weather: Kamping Lew, Joseph H. Summers. 
Staunton, Va., ae Clifford R. Kenagy. 
Wells Tannery: L. Bowman. 
Wellston: Robert 8. Bowen, Willis V. 


For Convenience of Government 
Mancos: Joseph Bonaccorso (returned to prison 
at his request). 


Henry E. Bitikofer. 


Harman. 


Walked Out 
Downey: Theodore R. Thompson. 
Kane: Isaiah Keeling. 
Wells Tannery: Jack R. Byard, Isaac 8. Eby, 


Daniel W. Hoover, Isaac M. Rissler, David W 
Shirk, Elam 8. Shirk, George M. Zimmerman. 
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Government Notes 


A back-log of 1,700,000 men under 26 will 
defer the draft of men 26 to 30 probably 
until fall, Selective Service predicted last 
week. Men over 30 may not be called this 
year. 

Men over 26 who are not in agriculture 
or essential industries may still be drafted, 
it was emphasized, but local boards have 
been instructed to exhaust the supplies of 
younger men first. 

At the same time the 625,000 men under 
26 who have received farm deferments have 
been coming in for increased attention as 
the largest single source of eligible man- 
power. Selective Service has indicated that 
only those who unquestionably meet the re- 
quirements of the Tydings (farm defer- 
ment) amendment should continue to re- 
ceive II-C classification. 

Men classified IV-F and those who have 
been discharged from the services and still 
carry a I-C classification are also being re- 
viewed. 

, Pre-Theological Students 

Heads of 23 Protestant Churches are pro- 
testing the recent Selective Service can- 
cellation of deferment for pre-theological 
students after July 1. 

Their statement, released through the 
Federal Council of Churches, declared that 
the ruling “would wholly cut off the supply 
of ministers for the Protestant churches.” 

Students for, the Catholic priesthood 
would not’'be similarly affected, they 
claimed, however. Unlike the Protes- 
tants, pre-theological Catholic students -are 
trained in junior setainaries which’: are 
recognized by Selective Service. 

“Protestant, students for the ministry, 
however—although they are of the same age 
and at the same stage of education pre- 
paration as Catholic students—would. not 
be permitted to continue their training.” 

The protesting denominations claim a 
combined membership of 25 million. 


Rep. Starnes 


Representative Joe Starnes of Alabama 
was unseated in the state’s Democratic 
primaries early this month. His successful 
opponent was Albert Rains, Gadsden, Ala., 
attorney. 

Starnes was largely instrumental a year 
ago in adding an amendment to a War 
Department appropriation bill designed to 
forbid foreign service and relief training 
programs for CPS men. 


Muste Reply 


A. J. Muste replied to the Christian Cen- 
tury last week after the latter indicated 
editorially that he had renounced pacifism. 

The Christian Century editorial came 
after Mr. Muste replied to a previous 
charge that pacifist “embarrassment” over 
the Peace Now Movement demonstrated 
their “political naivete.” (The April 1 
Reporter carried excerpts from this first 
editorial.) 

“I felt like Mark Twain on reading the 
announcement of his demise and funeral,” 
Mr. Muste declared. “There is, I think, 
reason to believe that the announcement 
was greatly exaggerated.” 

Regarding the Peace Now Movement, he 
stated: 

“Pacifists believe that if we are going to 
repent and take a new road, there is no 
time to be lost. ‘Now is the accepted 


time.’ We are therefore, for peace now and 
have constantly been working for that 
though, for reasons which need not be re- 
peated, we cannot work with a specific 
organization named Peace Now Move- 
ment... . 

“It is true, in my opinion, as the Editor 


charges, that in some sense even a simple ' 


non-resistant abstainer from war by ‘with- 
holding his support from his country’ aids 
the ‘enemy’—provided the ‘enemy’ is de- 
fined as some other national entity or mili- 
tary machine and not as an evil ‘system,’ 
let us say. 

“In the latter case, it is of course quite 
conceivable that the conscientious objector 
is fighting the ‘enemy’ and the supporter of 
war measures is in the position of aid- 
ing that enemy.” 


. 
Prisoner Camps 

The Chilao sidecamp of CPS No. 76, 
Glendora, Calif., is now being used as a 
state prison camp, it was understood last 
week. The CPS men were moved out early 
in April. 

California county supervisors were also 
considering using the abandoned CPS camp 
at Santa Barbara as a home for male 
juvenile delinquents, according to the Santa 
Barbara News-Press. The CPS men here 
have been transferred north to Belden, 


Calif. 


Farm Unit 


The 20 CPS dairy farm assignees in 
Susquehanna County, Pa., have kept the 
same lineup since they were first assigned 
to the county more than a year ago. 

One man, it was understood, ¢ancelled his 
transfer request because he; didn’t want to 
be the first to break up the combination. 


Government Camp 


The new government camp at Germfask, 
Mich., was due to be opened last week with 
40 to 50 men, largely transfers from Mancos 
and Lapine, Selective Service announced. 
Victor Olsen of the Camp Operations staff 
went to Michigan to supervise the opening. 


From the Papers 


From an Associated Press _ dispatch, 
Kansas City, Mo. (After this story was 
filed, the Methodists in their closing session 
requested that COs be given work “of 
greater social significance,’ and agreed to 
allow churches and annual conferences to 
contribute to the support of COs.) 

Methodists argued hotly today over 
whether the church should change its posi- 
tion of 1940 when it voted that it would 
“not officially endorse, support, or partic- 
ipate in war.” 

(Later the conference voted 373 to 300 
to support the war, saying “God himself 
has a stake in the struggle. We repudiate 
the theory that a state, even though im- 
perfect in itself, must not fight against in- 
tolerable wrongs.” The clergy was divided 
almost evenly, favoring the resolution 170 
to 169, while the lay vote was 203 to 131.) 

The argument started after Dr. Albert 
E. Day of Pasadena introduced a majority 
report of a subcommittee that the church 
should reaffirm its stand of four years ago. 
Dr. Day insisted that the church should be 
used strictly in the “promulgation of 





peace,” while granting the rights of in- 
dividuals to act as they see fit. 

The following statement touched off the 
debate : 

“Many Methodists, in loyalty to con- 
science, are in the armed and auxiliary 
services; others in equal loyalty to con- 
science are in civilian public service camps 
or in prisons. . . . Thisechurch should honor 
conscientious decision, whether it leads to 
participation in or abstention from war; we 
send our greetings and love to them all.” 

Charles C. Parlin of Englewood, N. J., a 
lawyer, put. forward:*‘a’ minority report 
which called fo a detérmined stand to 
support the war... . 7 

Mr. Parlin declared that the subcommit- 
tee of 20 offered an unfair view of how the 
church as a whole stood. He said that only 
600 Methodists were in CO camps while 
more than a million were in the armed 
sérvices. 

Dr: Henry H. Crane of Detroit, speak- 
ing in favor of the majority report, said 
that the whole point of the argument was: 
“Shall the church bless war?” 

“I am a pacifist,” he declared, “and it 
is inconceivable to me that the church ever 
should bless war.” 


From the Kane, Pa., Republican, a 
column entitled “The Bird”: 

. . . It seems the COs from the Civilian 
Public Service camp at Red Bridge find 
no end of grief in their visits here. On 
the borough police blotter is a report that 
someene disabled their panel truck on 
Chase St. the other evening by removing 
the spark plug wires. 

Reports from time to time hold that the 
COs in the past have had difficulty in 
keeping air in the truck tires—particularly 
when it was parked on the Commons. 

From an editorial in the Shreveport, La., 
Journal: 


The U. 8S. maintains near Magnolia, Ark., 
one of several camps where COs are per- 
mitted to work instead of putting on the 
uniform of their country and joining the 
men on the battle field. Most red-blooded 
Americans feel that the “scruples” professed 
by these young men are pure and un- 
adulterated bunk, but the law authorizes 
work for them rather than fighting. 

But a tornado hit the Magnolia section 
a few days ago, injuring 26 persons, and 
it is reported that of those hurt, 25 were 
from the camps of COs. 

The thought comes that if these young 
men had been in a foxhole, somewhere in 
Italy or Burma, or on one of the southwest 
Pacific islands, they might have escaped 
injury entirely. Providence has a way of 
taking care of such things, it seems. 





